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at least enough reality to give the right to demand that other postulates 
recognize this universal validity, and adjust themselves somehow to it in a 
single intellectual construction of the world. 

Turning to the side of positive philosophical construction, the results are 
less easy to summarize briefly and definitely. Of course, as opposed to 
naturalism, the conclusions are idealistic. Evolution is teleological. 
History, rather than nature, is the truest revelation of reality. Validity, 
not origin, is our ultimate principle ; since, however, experience is a 
conative process, the inquiry into the history of its progressive self-revela- 
tion is necessary as an intellectual tool. Causality is in the last resort 
free self-determination, which is distinguished both from the determinism 
of science and from indeterminism. This side is represented especially by 
the essays of Mr. Gibson, Mr. Underhill, and Mr. Marett. As to the more 
particular form which this idealism takes, all the writers would agree in 
emphasizing the reality and relative independence of the human self. 
This stands in opposition to attempts, on the one hand, to reduce the self, 
in the sacred name of experience, to atomic elements which no one ever 
by any possibility can experience ; and, on the other hand, to a submerg- 
ing of the self in an Absolute which marks the death of all human 
interests. Furthermore, the same concept of personality would apparently 
be accepted as determining our understanding of the world beyond human 
selves. Mr. Rashdall's essay on "Personality, Human and Divine" is 
the only one which tries to outline an ultimate constructive system. It is 
an attempt to justify a personal God, who is of a determinate nature, and, 
therefore, in one sense of the word, finite, a God distinct from the Ab- 
solute, or system of selves, and standing in relative independence of human 
selves so far as immediacy of conscious existence goes. Such a position, 
of course, starts many questions, to which the book does not pretend to 
give more than the suggestion of an answer, and which the different 
authors probably would, in some cases, answer differently. The relation 
of the human self to God as a created product would presumably not be 
accepted by Mr. Schiller at least ; and it may be questioned whether it is 
consistent, either, with the conception of the self as a free causal agency, 
for which Mr. Marett' s essay argues. I have omitted reference to a num- 
ber of important points which it would require too much space to discuss, 
notably certain aspects of the doctrine of Mr. Stout's essay on "Error." 
The metaphysical bearing of these is not entirely clear, and the promised 
development of the theory will be awaited with interest. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

La responsabilite penale. Par Adolphe Landry. Paris, Alcan, 1902. — 
pp. xv, 192. 

This little volume, written from the utilitarian point of view, presents a 
thoughtful and interesting discussion of a problem of so great practical 
importance that writers representing the fields of law and medicine have 
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attempted its solution no less zealously than philosophers. The fact that 
so much has been and is being written on this subject, says M. Landry in 
his Introduction, would seem to indicate that no satisfactory theory has 
been worked out and may serve as an apology for yet another attempt. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which treats of penal re- 
sponsibility as distinguished from moral, while the second discusses penal 
responsibility in the light of utilitarian theory. 

The kernel of Part I is found in the first chapter, and comprises the 
author's exposition and criticism of the classical doctrine, which identi- 
fies penal with moral responsibility, and regards the penalty as a retribution 
or expiation for the moral fault without reference to social utility. Though 
refuted time and again, and no longer accepted in its uncompromising 
rigor, nevertheless this doctrine, so M. Landry believes, continues to 
obscure the truth that punishment is justifiable only in that, and so far as, 
it tends to prevent further crime. The author would seem to be somewhat 
too insistent in maintaining that to the difference in theory between the 
classical and utilitarian doctrines there must correspond an equally impor- 
tant difference in practical results. There is certainly a surprising unanim- 
ity on matters of practical common sense among men who differ widely in 
theory. In his discussion of the origin of the classical doctrine, M. 
Landry cleverly resolves its essential notions into utilitarian elements, and 
argues from this that the true theory of penal responsibility must be based 
upon the idea of utility. 

Part II comprises four chapters. The first of these states certain defini- 
tions and principles ; the second reviews briefly various modifications of 
the utilitarian theory ; the third discusses the question as to what are the 
conditions that constitute responsibility and irresponsibility ; the fourth 
treats the question whether responsibility admits of degrees, and passes 
rapidly in review various categories of criminals of whom normal responsi- 
bility must be denied. That man should be held responsible for his mis- 
deeds whose punishment will be useful to society, considered from the point 
of view of the intimidating, and hence restraining influence upon the 
criminal himself and upon others, this good result being estimated to out- 
weigh the evil results of the punishment inflicted. 

While there is nothing particularly new or striking in this work, it is a 
clear and consistent treatment of the problem from the author's point of 
view. If it is more critical than constructive, and in the end leaves the 
expected solution somewhat vague and remote, it is nevertheless not with- 
out interest and value. An incomplete work is by no means necessarily 
a worthless one, as M. Landry himself remarks in his Introduction ; and 
he would seem to be quite justified in his expectation that this little 
volume may help towards the correction of errors and the establishment 
of a tenable theory. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Elmira College 



